PART III Formal Structure 



The problem of form in Boccherini' s sonatas Is diffi- 
cult, both from the standpoint of analysis and explanation. 
Although in many cases the form is very clear, it occasiorally 
becomes so free that analysis is almost impossible. This 
does not mean that Boccherini had no formal sense. To the 
contrary, the structure of some of the sonatas proves that he 
was well acquainted with all the most advanced ideas on form. 
In the remaining sonatas analyzed the music never seems to 
suffer from its comparative freedom, but on the contrary 
soars to heights of fantasy whioh would be impossible to 
achieve within a box-like structure, 

Boccherini, as most other good composers, tended to 
follow contemporary practice, relapsed often to older methods, 
and on ocoasion glimpsed into the future. But all of his 
music is stamped with the melodic freedom which strives 
continually to break the bonds of convention that to some 
extent are always necessary. 

Speaking in terms of formal structure, Boceherini's 
most striking futuristio tendencies are his attempts at 
cyclic form and his use of the third relationship. Of course, 
these examples are rare and somewhat primitive, for such 
things were unoornmon in his day, to say the least. But they 
do show his independence and originality of thought. 
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In general, however, the structure of the sonetas Is 
somewhat similar to that of the Ha yon or Mozart sonates. 
This does not nesn that he ;-ot the ideas from them— probably 
he did not. If he hafi heard much of their music hie wight 
have been raore similar, but he was already in Madrid ir. 1769, 
which was some time before their misic became well-known. 1 
In the musically-starved atmosphere of Madrid Bocoherini had 
little chance to be anything but a musical introvert. 

Hie background in formal structure is thus to be 
found in the music of the Italians (Allegri, Tartini, the 
Soarlattis, etc.) and indirectly in the music of the Mannheim 
school. But we see that Boccherini, with somewhat the same 
examples before him as were before Haydn and Mozart, took a 
different direction in the development of his ideas. 

Kis sonata form did not stem from any one of his 
predecessors; neither has anyone bothered to imitate it, as 
they have Haydn* s and Mozart's, mainly because it is more 
difficult to dissect and synthesize. The plan, in the 
majority of cases, is as follows! The exposition contains 
the main theme, secondary theme, and closing theme all in the 
usual keys, but the development section is postponed or made 
so short as to be a transition. After the first few bars of 

^Boccherini knew of Haydn, however, and admired him# There 
is a letter from Bocoherini to Haydn, sent to an editor who 
published music for both men, in which Boccherini sent his 
regards and hoped Haydn would write him. Haydn answered the 
publisher, saying that he also knew of Bocoherini and would 
write him. 
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the recapitulation the real development section begins, and 
is followed by the second theme end perhaps more free material. 
Finally the closing theme reenters, generally strict and 
transposed to the tonic. 

Of course, such an analysis canr.ot be entirely accu- 
rate, for there ere many variations, but a form: 1 analysis 
of each sonata will be given in some detail. In one or two 
cases the structure is so unusual that it becomes sheer 
opinion as to whether it is sonata, three-part, two-part, 
rondo, or variation form. This makes it doubly hard to 
point out the transitions, extensions, etc. 

Of the ten sonatas, each with three movements, well 
over two-thirds of the movements are in senate form.* The 
minuet-wlth-trio, and the three-part, two-part, variation, 
and rondo forms are rather few in number. About half of the 
time the order of the movements is Allegro, Adagio, Allegro, 
with the remainder Largo, Allegro, and I'inuet-with-Trio. 
(There are also variations of these plans. ) The first and 
last movements are always in the tonio and the middle move- 
ment may be in the tonic, the dominant, sub-dominant, or the 

*The formal structure of Boccherini f s sonatas cannot be 
analyzed to their true advantage if they are thought of in 
comparison with the Haydn and Mozart sonata. Although they 
sometimes appear to be besed on such a plan, Boccherini really 
reoelved his ideas from the Italians. The early Italian 
sonata, as exemplified by Domenico Scarlatti *s nusic, is 
really a suite, with a key-plan instead of a thematic plan. 
That is why most of Boccherini's sonatas have the recapitu- 
lation in the dominant, the development section misplaced, 
etc. 
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parallel minor. All the sonatas are i;~ eu jor keys, for 
Boccherini *s murlc is, for the moPt part, very elegant and 
sprightly. However, the slow movements, and parts of the 
faster movements, are sometimes verj deep and soul-inspiring, 
in which ease the diminished triad end the hcraonic minor 
scale are always employed. 

In connection with his generel style, an interesting 
statement is to be found in Cobbett's Survey of Chamber Music , 
for, although it is written in terms of the chamber ensemble, 
it shows better then v;e can the true meaning of Boccherini *s 
nelodic style and formal structure: 

Boccherini is the first great perfector in modern 
music. Everything for which his predecessors worked, 
singly and laboriously, was garnered and absorbed bv 
him. Sammartini's beginning," Stamitz's radicalism/ 
Pugnani's tentative efforts, end Beck's inspirations- 
all these had their experimental value for Boccherini, 
end the achievements of all these hot-bloods of the 
new art are at last justified and brought to fulfill- 
ment in his music. In his hands, the new style yields 
up its most secret possibilities. 

No longer is the structure filled with coarse substan- 
ces and dynamic contrasts. A technique of the utmost 
flexibility and virtuosity now informs the material, 
and it is in this connexion that Boccherini may be 
considered to have definitely fixed the style of modern 
chamber music. His native Italian lyricism obliterates 
the hard boundary lines which are apt to obtrude 
themselves when thematio periods are divided into 
precise sections. By dint of continuous singing , he 
bridges over the whole , combTnlng his motifs Intuitive - 
ly, with results that are In no wise inferior to the 
more formal ' working ' oF"th"e cTassTos . while they 
escape the effect of deliperatlon .l ~~"~*^ 

^-Walter Willson Cobbett, Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music , 
(London: Oxford University Press, Hum hreyTilf brd , 1§2§). 
I, 136. ( italics inserted ) ' 
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The C major sonata, revised by both Silva an Zsnon, 
is the most perfectly constructed of the tor,; tar- c nc oonteins 
elements of insight e-d orilnality which i^ku it i: tral;- 
great piece of music. The first :- : ovaient is Allegro, and in 
sonata form: 
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It will be noticed that there is a true development section, 
with modulation to the parallel minor. Then the surprise 
occurs— the recapitulation cones in Sb. This key is the 
related major to C minor, but nevertheless, the element of 
third relationship to the tonic is present. Then there is a 
long transition, made necessary because modulation must occur 
to C major, which is not closely related to Eb major. The 
second theme end closing theme are repeated practically 
intact, but transposed to the tonic. 

The second movement, marked Largo Assai, presents a 
much more diffioult problem of analysis. The first theme is 
in C minor, while the second is in 2b raejor (as was the 
recapitulation of the first movement), following this is a 
closing theme, the only one restated in the entire movement. 
After several otber melodies are introduced, the closing 
theme reappears, transposed to C minor, with an extension 
ending on the dominant so as to lead into the final movement. 
The nearest explanation as to the form of this slow movement 
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le incipient three-part form, in reality, the Larso ferns s 
prelude for the ljpt movement: 

The finale is a true rondo. However, each contrasting 
section is subdivided, the first having three themes and the 
second containing a smell ABA section, plur thematic material 
previously stated. It will be clearer if diagramed: 

* L_A ll •? , j ^ u A , B Pa , . « A c.4 
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The interesting part of this movement is the ABA material in 
the second contrastive section, where there is a heavy theme 
in C minor, followed by a light thene high in thumb position 
in Eb, after which the C minor theme is repeated. This 
passage in Sb is emphasized by the narking, sul pontloello . 
and is strangely similar to important passages from the other 
two movements of the sonata. Upon this, and other factors of 
general thematic derivation, we base our argument of early 
attempts at cyclic form. It is evident that Boccherini was 
not unaware of the great resemblance between these ther.es 
which not only are all in Eb major, but are likewise identical 
in register and position. An important factor concerning 
these particular themes in Eb is thet they are the only ones 
in that key in the entire composition. The firet one, which 



Is the main theme of the opening movement, appears tvric-i 
{though only in the recapitulation in the key of Jib); the 
second under consideration is the second thu.e of the fdagio 
novenent; while the third is the theme ve have mentioned ub 
being in the secoi.c. contractive taction of th^ rondo: 







The Bb major sonata, which we heve revised from the 
manuscript, is one of the easiest to grasp from the standpoint 
of form. Perhrps it is beoause the sonata is comparatively 
easy, or facile . and is thus naturally simple end straight- 
forward formally speaking. 1 The first two movements, marked 
Largo and Allegro, are in sonata form, and the last movement 
is a ilinuet-with-Trio. The Largo has the regular first, 
second, and closing themes in the usual keys; and the develop- 
ment starts with the opening theme in the dominant. The theme 
is abandoned after the fourth measure, and modulation proceeds 

*It was the ouetom of Bocoherini, Cambini, end others to write 
in two grades of difficulty. Their works are large or small 
in the total conception, and are labeled accordingly. Thus, 
quartetti and quartettini ; quintetti and quintettini ; sonata 
and sonatina or sonata facile" ! 
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Into the related minor • The recapitulation is in the tonic, 
although the fir* t and second thei.iee tire considerably altered: 

4 lfl> ^ 1 II— l(-p / ( ^1 l( 

'I'he second movement, Allegro, i£ almost exactly the 
same in planning: 

All* *-*?• ft t «.i ? . 

The development section in Loth movements is comparatively 
short, coneietiiig of about eighteen measures in eeeh case. 
Gecjuenoe, modulation, successive diminished seventh chords, 
etc. , are the essential ingredients of these development 
sections. 

The third oovement is the Iilnuetto: 

ft.fcui-tt* A 3 
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iiach large section is in incipient three-part form, with a 
return to the last phrase of the main subject in the lest few 
bars« There is a fin© example of cadenoe evasion and exten- 
sion at the end ot the seoond repeated strain. 

Hoxt is the sonata in A major, the first of a ^roup 
of six revised by Alfredo Piatti. (These six sonatas we will 
analyze in the same order as numbered.) The first sonata 
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presents difficulties, i*> the sense that it is extrenely free 

t;.rou t Thout and it is not eas;- to determin where eaoh . transi- 
tion ends and each thane begins. 3- 

A/Is.m4. £ xp 

As can he seen, the development section of oha Allegro is not 
to he found in its usual place. Instead, a very free section, 
with modulation, etc., occurs after the restatement of the 
opening theme, and continues throughout the second theme. 
The closing theme is repeated exactly, but transposed to the 
tonic. 

The second movement evades classification, although 
it is nearer to soneta fora that' any other. The second therae 
is entirely lacking in the recapitulation, but the closing 
theme is dwelt upoii and extended so as to lead snoothly into 
the final movement: 

U M - t *\ — ,-a-nJiiL- ,-Si , 

The final Allegro shows Booeherini*s typical sonata 
form, with the development section plaoed after the restate- 
ment of the openiiig theme. In this development section 

*-The first movement of this sonata in A major is also pub- 
lished as the first movement of the concerto in A major, but 
it is not known which is authentic. Perhaps Bocoherini 
transplanted the entire movement himself. Bonaventura, pp. 
cit., pr>. 89-92. 
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arpeggios, double stops, extensions, etc., nay be found, 'but 
the secozrd theme end closing thane enter in tihc tcnio and ere 
repeated verbath. fron tiie expos.! tier.; 
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i'onaally, the second sonata is rather typical. In 
the Allegro there is a transition between the exposition and 
the recapitulation which could herrdly be called a development 
section. It is only four measures in length, tnd includes a 
statement of the opening theme in the donlnant, but is follow- 
ed immediately by the recapitulation with a statement of the 
sane thene in the tonic. The real development sectioi; then 
enters, with considerable key change end free material. The 
Beeond theme and closing theme are almost intact in the 
recapitulation! 

AH - £v?. ^ 

c Qr c 1>£A e o c ' 

The Largo is very clearly and sinply constructed. 
However, there appears to be no closing theme and again the 
development comes efter the restatenent of the opening theme. 
The movement is in J* major— the eubdominant: 
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The final Movement is ;■,.! legro moderates This tire it 
ir the second thene i- the recap.lt- -.Ictlon ^hich in made to 
u^der^o changer : no nodulc-tioiiF • s if it were t. development 
section. There is e. codetta rt the end of the closing theme 
in both the exposition tnd recapitulation; however, since the 
closing tli erne is rather ionp end is marked piu aniiaato > the 
total ej-fyot I.'; that of a coda. In this iiovement, the 
transitions are clear and effective: 
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The tuird sonata again presents quite a problem of 
analysis. The Largo movement is really ir. .two-part form, but 
is so free that the transitions and extensions are robbed of 
positive identification. Only one thene ever reappears, and 
this is for but a measure and a half: 
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The second movement, Allegro all l.Iilitare, is in sona- 
ta form. The first thene does not appear in the recapitula- 
tion, but chords over the sane bass take its place in order 
to relieve the nonotony of the "March lilitaire" theme. After 
the second thene is restated there is a new and lyric these 
which also helps relieve the, square rliythri. This thene cannot 
be a transition, Tor no Modulation occurs and it conec to a 
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definite cadence before the closing theme begins* 
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The Minuetto is quite different in structure. There 
* B no ilS. o&po * hut the second thene is repeated, plus a 
codetta. Thus, incipient three-part form is indicated; 
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liaoh movement of the fourth sonata is in soneta form. 
Each is along the usual line, with the development taking 
place during the recapitulation. We shall diagram all of the 
movements together, since they are so similar in form. Notice 
the large number of key changes toward the end of the first 
theme in each recapitulation: 
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The fifth son ate-., in F major, is a fine example cf 
Boccherini's typical formal style. The first movement is in 
sonata form, but the development takes )lfce r:ter the re- 
statement of the second themes 
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The second movement is also in sonata form, although 
a closing theme seens lacking in the exposition. There are 
several good examples of effective transition and extension, 
Including a four-measure statement of the opening theme in 
the dominant minor immediately before the recapitulation, 
which starts in the tonic minor. There is also a fine 
transition leading from the first to the second theme in the 
recapitulation, and an excellent example of cadence evasion 
and extension at the end of the movement: 
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Likewise, the final movement is in soneta form. There 
is a short development section of eight measures between the 
exposition and recapitulation, and there is a transition 
between the first and second themes in the recapitulation, 
Where a modulation to the parallel minor oocurs: 
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The sixth, In A major, is the moet popular of all the 
sonatas. This is perhaps due to the marvelous melodic 
ingenuity thet is exhibited Boecherini, as well as the clarity 
of structure. The opening adagio is in three-part form, which 
only means in this case that there is a short return to the 
first theme towards the end of the movement: 
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The Allegro has some excellent examples of variation 
and extension. There is an introduction et ~oth the beginning 
and the recapitulation, though the introductions differ. The 
first theme of the recapitulation is greatly extended for 
the purpose of development: 

to**... i *"*"• ^ s.T- ,c-T- tt ^*" t M-T- * , S-T. ■ g-Tii 
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The final movement of this sixth sonata is similar 
to the Mlnuetto of the third sonata, in that the opening 
theme is not restated although the other themes are repeated. 
In place of the restatement of the first theme there is a 
new melodic section, and thus the movement is incipient 
three-part form: 

A$Mt*«o FK 2> b, 
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.We now cone to the consideration of the finel two 
sonatas — those revised by /lcec Toni. The first movement 
of the Bb major sonata is in two-part for , with no suggestion 
of any restatement of any of the themes of the first section: 
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The beautiful second movement, marked Grave, is in 
three~part form. There are some excellent examples of 
extension between the first end second ther.es, just before 
the restatement of the opening theme, end at the end. of the 
movement— ^here the extension almost becomes a coda: 
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The final movement of the Bb sonata is in de capo 
Minuet style, but the middle section has five separate and 
distinct repeated strains: 
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The last sonata here considered Is the C major sonata, 
as revised by Toni. The opening Allegro is in sonata form, 
although the second theme is not to be found in the recapitu- 
lation. Instead, Doocherini continues the development started 
soon after the beginning of the recapitulation until the 
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closing theme is brought in again: 

Alii U.v. ~> 

The Andante is in two-part lorn— or perhaps incipient 
three-part form, end ib of vary simple song-like construction. 
The last helf of each section takes on the aspect of extension 
and variation so ae to make the final cadence more expressive: 

i fc fl i: 1 (A) . 

The final movement, narked Minuetto, is the only 
example of strict theme and variations form among the sonatas. 
Two equal eight-bar phrases form the theme, and there are 
four variations all of equal length. The first variation 
exploits the idea of double stops in eighth notes, v,lth an 
attempt to imitate the smooth, melodic theme, niight thematic 
changes, with a change of register and the use of harmonics, 
is the plan of the second variation. The third variation 
exploits the use of triplet eighth notes in paraphrasing the 
then-ej tsitoile the fourth variation emphasizes the harmonic 
structure with arpeggios, leaving the theme for the accom- 
paniment; 
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PART IT realization of the Given Bass 
and its Relation to the Solo Part 

Boceherini did not provide his *cello sonatas with a 
complete aocompaninent. It ma his ouston to write a bass 
beneath the solo part, from which the 'cembalist (harpsichord- 
ist) had to achieve a suitable accompaniment. 1 This given 
bass had no figurations; the two parts together were evidently 
thought sufficient indication of the harmony. And for 
Boceherini *s purpose such indication was sufficient. The 
sonatas were not published during his life as were his 
quartets, quintets, etc., rnd they were probably only used 
by himself in solo performance. Thus, his accompanist, 
accustomed to his style and able to profit from his corrections 
and suggestions, had ample opportunity to construct a good 
accompaniment. Furthermore, the harmonic value throughout 
all of Boceherini' s works is relatively secondary* The 
melodies ■ themselves are so graceful, and the harmonic struc- 
ture is so clearly evident, that an accompaniment is not 
indispensable. 

When writing the accompaniment to any of the * cello 
sonatas, therefore, it should be kept in mind that lightness 

3-This accompaniment is always arranged so it can be played 
on another * cello, end undoubtedly Boceherini himself often 
performed the sonatas with such an accompaniment. 
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and simplicity are the cardinal principles, 7e hvve analyzed 
harmonically five of the sonatas— as edited by Piatti, Silva, 
Zlanon, and Alceo Toni — not with the ide- of saining any 
definite data on type chords, fundamental bass movement, etc., 
but in order to determine the style which these arrangers 
thought to be proper. Any attempt to tabulate Boccherini's 
exact harmonic practice from such analysis v/oulo be absolutely 
in error, but it is possible to ascertain the general style 
with some accuracy, From the practical point of view, we 
have attempted to demonstrate our conception of the correct 
harmonization by arranging a piano part to the recently found 
lb major sonata. 

Although s figured bass is not provided, several 
things are evident even from a cursory examination of the 
original and a study of the accompaniments to the other 
sonatas. First, a simple classic harmonic structure is 
predicated— that is, the usual chords and fundamental bass 
progression commonly identified with Boccherini's contempora- 
ries, Haydn and Itozart, are definitely in order. This classic 
style is not difficult to attain in one*s accompaniment if 
the common rules of chord ehoice and part writing are kept 
in mind. Imitation and thematic development are indicated 
and must be skilfully woven into the harmonization if it is 
to be interesting and effective. Finally, the chords must 
be arranged so as to achieve the lightest possible effect — 
all heaviness and dryness must be avoided. 
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The tonic, dominant, dominant seventh, subdominant, 
diminished seventh, and supertonic are implied the majority 
of the time. Cert&L. altered chords, including the Italian 
(augmented) sixth, are sonetines indicated. The usual 
inversions are cannon in the given b.^-.ss and e re ;,.ust he 
taken to lead the harmonies along; lines of classic fundamental 
bass progression. Further, the implications of the non-henacn- 
ic tones — particularly suspensions, appoggiaturas , and 
accented passinr tones— should not be disregarded. In other 
words, good judgment and imagination must be used continually 
to interpret Boccherini's intent successfully. 

Below are the opening bars of the 3b sonata as given 
in the original, follov/ed by our solution: 
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It will be noticed only the simplest harmonization is added. 
Doecherini gives, the opening tfcene to the * cello and indicates 
ail imitation in the bsss. It is only logical thft the ne:st 
voice enter wit 1 i- it? tion~- then the phrase is brought to a 
close with a sii.iple | | suspension. The next phrase begins 
with a pedal S'o indicated in the b; eg, trd this is brought 
out in the right hand with variations or. the opening active. 
Note also in the fourth measure the onission of the usui 1 
octave Sb in the left hand. Unless there is good reason all 
such, octave playing should be absent frov. the accompaniment, 
as it tends to tMckon any rendition. 

After the first thene is concluded in the twelfth bar, 
the * cello begins a transition into the second theme with a 
syncopated figure, while the ^ive,- bass lurches along on the 
beat* Soue neloiUc figur-tior was consequently applied in 
the riiiht hand to relieve the monotony, but net to take the 
interest from the * cello: 
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Then, in a few nes-sures, when the second then© -begins it is 
Simple to use age in the idea or syncopation that the 'cello 
has just finished: 
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It is best, wherever possible, to arrenge the accom- 
paniment so that the harmonies are brought out raelodleally, 
or at least in arpeggiated style, rather than In block chords* 
In this way the accompaniment will tend to be lighter and 
less static* At the end of the exposition of the first move- 
ment, for example, a ohronatie melody is rriven to the » cello 
while the bass moves diatonically in contrary motion. Instead 
of writing block chords against the melody it was found to be 
much clearer to bring the right hand un in thirds along with 
the bass, and then to add a third voice in t- irds vlth the 
'cello to complete the cadence: 
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As shown above, the different voices should be 
brought in carefully and discontinued logically. Obviously, 
no voice should be brcugLt iu suddenly ncreiy to complete the 
chords end then be dropped without warnii ,;.> If this sugges- 
tion is followed conscientiously f smoother accompaniment 
will be assured. 

It should also be mentioned here that it is only 
logical to keep the accompaniment from receiving undue atten- 
tion frets the listener. For this reason, doubling of the 
solo part in an outsiOe voice is generally unwise; likewise, 
the accompaniment should be kept within a nornal range. 

Sometit.es Boccherini breaks the melodic flew 
entirely, seemingly resting on pure, leisurely chord progres- 
sion. In such cases the intended mood should V-e kept in the 
accompaniment, perhaps by quietly moving arpeggios: 
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Oec&sicn&lly the *cello part can be Inserted, or 
mirrored in the aeconpaninent, es hoppene in our arrangement 



of a section of th 



Ile^ro: 
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Notice also in the above the strict sequence, which ia a 
common feature of Boocherini's style. 

One of the most important iavioes in such arranging 
is the use of variation and contrast in developing the 
thematic material. For example, after the opening four hare 
of the sonata the following solution v/as made, as previously 
quoted: 
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In the recapitulation Bcceherini deperts from the exact 
repetition after tY-e first four bars; a: f 3 so do we, with the 
change to an crarrented figure in the ri-ht hand: 
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Age in illustrating the principle of avoiding exact 
repetition, the closing therie of the Allegro nay he quoted. 
The given bass nrA the »cello part are repeated exactly, hut 
the right hand we varied thenatically; and also a third voice 
was added and the dynamic narking changed: 
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Since Boceherlni utilised no expression markings in 
his music, imitative phrases nay be raade more interesting 
through the use of change in register and dynamics. The 
example is taken :»"ron the Allegro: 
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As was stated previously, chords sho aid "be arpeggiated 
or mad© into no iodic fragments so as to produce lightness. 
Imagine the difference in oharacter if the following two 
examples, taken fron the Allegro, were arranged in block 
f omation : 
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Below is an illustration of the Italian sixth, which 
Bocoherini wrote into the given bass. This is then followed 
by the melodic Interval of en augmented second, from which 
stems our thematic derivation in the accompaniment: 
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Heedless to say, there are times when a theme can be 
so changed uici fitted to a new idea tlict it tc-ces on the 
aspect of a cor/plotcly ne-7 nelocy. / ficofl example of this is 
at the beginnir.a; cf the last noveaent. This beautiful 
mimwtto is so different lit character fron the preceding 
novanents that direct thenes froi,; the? woulc 1 be labored and 
tiresome. Accordantly, this nelody, a thenatic derivation 
fron the opening theme of the sonatt, was a happy thought: 




By referring to the oonplete acconpaniuent it will 
be noted that two and three parts are nost generally used in 
the accompaniment. Sonatinas, of course, there are four or 
five parts, as in block chords; and other tines only the bass 
part aceompenies the * cello. However, in general a thin but 
sufficient support seens best suited to the style. 

The problens of cadences, modulation, pedal point, 
etc., are relatively easy to solve. They are clearly and 
simply indioated in the given bass and solo part, and all 
that is required is to fill out the perts as interestingly as 
possible. The bass in the cadences progresses; in the follow* 
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ing typical style, though naturally varied somewhat in ©pen 
ao^licr.tion: :2n ~t - \ ) 

end the *oellc part generally helps to define the cadence 
with some such figure es: _^ 

Modulations offer very few difficulties, since they are like- 
wise rather clearly defined hy a chromatic alteration, 
diminished seventh, rumented si:cth, or a regular cadence 
fomation in the nev; key. Many times, too, 3occherini 
achieves modulation simply by starting off c. nev; section 
v;ith the nev; tonic, thus: 
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The key system follows closely the traditional usage 
of the classical style: that is, the closely related and the 
next related hays, rod^zlations are not conmonly frequent or 
transitory: however, they nay soneti^es occur at unusual 
points as compared with ccnteriporr.ry practice. 1 

1 See Part III, Formal Structure . 
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A few wor,?s should also be sail con cumins the editing 
of the solo part, I'be subject of anbellishrents Is rather 
thoroughly talrer cr.re of in the section cr "elcdie Style; 
nevertheless, there is one point v/hich will aid both in the 
arranging end ->er?omance of the sonetas. This is the old 
practice of writing*: zsl:' ' ' 



± 



:^- S 



— indicating that the- ^rrce note is non-harmonic (accented 
passing tone, neighboring tone, appoggiatura, suspension, etc.) 
They are to be n«rforoed: 



^W== ** Hi 



—and may be written thus in the realization. 

Boccherini indicated little or nothiny in the way of 
bowiny and fin-siring. Thsse natters are left to the arranger, 
v/ho is free to use the best and nost riodern fingerings and 
bov/ings if they do not change the essential style. 

The natter of cadenzas is likewise left to the 
arranger, Boccherini indicated no cadenzas whatsoever, but 
it is surely proper to insert the:-, in traditional fashion, 
just before the final cadences of either or both the first 
and second novenents. Care nust be tr.ken to use essentially 
variations on material previously heard in the movement, and 
the degree of difficulty nust be consistent with that of the 
sonata. 1 

ijohann Joachim Quantz, Vereuch einer Anweisunp die Flot e 

trayersiere zu spiel en , foreword and notes by Arnold Sobering, 
(Leipzig: C. F. Kahnt Naohfolger, 1906). Herein Quantz 
;?ives interestin rules for writing caaenzas (1752). Ee says 
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Bocelierlni r-.okcs full use of 'cello techaic in the 
solo part. . .■vl:--r;-e rm *e Is exploiter*, thurib -posit ion is 
consistently ;.;r'rent, :id harmonics, double .v.to;;s, and chords 
are a frequent occurrence. However, modifications shonld be 
made ^iah recessr.rr. .For example , this sudden and difficult 
skip into tie thuv:;b position (Tib major senate): 



_ _^ A »_i _ . .^__ I __. _ .^m . 




is mad© simple and effective by transposing the passage down 
an octave, then inverting it eo as to use the open G string 
in pedal point: 




Somoti-'^v. passages which are indeed si; pie to finger 
in fixed thumb position nay be nacle more effective nelodieally 
by changing position so as to keep the passage on the same 
string. For exw.iple, the following is the opening of the 
C major sonata — played in thunb position it is somewhat 



(Quantz on cadenzas, continued)— that the talented performer 

should be able to inprovise c good cadenza in performance, 
making it different each time. In case of any doubts as to 
one's ability along these lines he suggests that it is some- 
times advisable to have cadenzas prepared in the various keys 
to insert when needed (although he adiiits these are liable 
to be inconsistent with the mood of the composition). 
Finally, if one has no talent or inclination , he is to write 
in i- cadenza based on the themes of the composition. 'This 
last rule has be cone our modern one. 
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easier, but it is more effective vfcen played entirely on the 
A string: 



» tifeB^ ij 



r-uc^ procedure, c? course, is definitely "/ron? if used to 
excess, and. highly technical messages are always better left 
with the simplest of fingerings rnd with s ™lnirum of shifting. 

Harmonicr ney be used with good effect, particularly 
in the cadenzas, while double stops and chords are very 
frequent. The chords generally occur at cadences, and nany 
tines can be re?»rran -eoi. for better effect and ease of ozecu- 
tion. Tor example, the following, fro*i the h'b sonata, has 
at le;-st two better versions: 
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The following chord (from Crepes* arrangement of the C major 
sonata) is broken in the revision by Silva (as in his copy of 
the original ) : 
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And chords or arr>s~-ios like these are often arranged so as 
to take advantage of the pedal effect of the open string: 
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Double stops of all varieties ere used, frequently and 
effectively* ihey are so many end varied that any attempt 
to show cstamplts here would be useless; die subject is in- 
cluded in our discussion on melodic Ltyic however, it may 
be said that most or the extended passages Boccherini ./rote 
in double stop£> are intended for the thum.; position, &nc e.re 
rather cut-and-dx-ied as lar at fingerings are concerned, 

special effects, such as pizzicato and sul ponticello , 
are sparingly indicated, although they may be interpolated 
in certain passages, r'or instance, chords may be played 
pizzicato as well j s bowed if a softened effect is desired. 
Also, certain messages or movements might conceivably be 
muted if such en effect is consistent with the mood. 

At least one very effective ponticello bowing is 
indicated by Boccherini in the ztondo or the senate in C major. 
It is a sprightly and comical passage {in .fo major) high in 
thumb position, inserted between heavy and serious themes in 
C minor. 

At all times the mood must be interpreted carefully 
and the style should be kept in mind. Although there is no 
definite rule, it seems a good idee to keep dynamic markings 
in "stairstep" formation — that is: definite changes in 
intensity should come between figures, phrases, or movements— ■ 
rather than the romantic us© of long interpretive crescendi 
and decrescendi. 'The music generally seems to dictate such 
practice and it produces effective results. Another delight- 



ful effect is gained by a oerte.'.i; interpretation of mordants, 
turns, etc., ro that they fall on the beat yet no accent is 
given to the orbellishnent or tre longer ro-le value follovdn;-* 

Cne of the nost important factors in the correct 
performance c.i tbc; 1. eceherini son- 'Las is t. v e u::c of a:a axact 
r.stricd beet. ..'ithia these beats many liberties nay be 
taken with taste, bat the style Ir. general v/ould seen to 
deraend. strict metrical tine, over am', above a cert: in .free- 
dom in rhythmic no-yement. 

In conclusion, \/e hope that t: e r ;cnarf.l principles 
brought forth, thoujh by ao m.ans eaact or all-inclusive, 
will aid the rc-oer to Gain further i:aaaht into the "warp 
and woof" of Boccharini's 'cello soaatas. .*e trust thai; the 
problens and procedure in writ in, ; sue;: an acconpaniiiant v.lll 
be somewhat clearer. 



.rAUT V Conclusion 



Our attempt hus been, in the four sections of this 
work, to throw some light on the style of Luigi Boccherlni. 
l;ore specifically, we have analyzed the ten * cello sonatas 
from all angles possible, in order to acquire e knowledge 
of the style which might he translated into both words and 
music. The obvious result of our study is the revision of 
the sonata in Eb major, with a view to demonstrating our 
conception of how to deal with the style— along with the 
sincere desire to contribute something of value in the field 
of 'cello music. 

A short historical background has been presented, 
including the history and technic of the gamba and the *cello, 
as well as the story of Boccherlni^ life and his composi- 
tions. Such a background is not to be construed as an end 
in itself, but rather as an attempt to acquaint the reader 
further in the knowledge of Bocoherini's true place end. 
function in the world of the * cello and 'cello music. 

In the analysis it has been shown that the melodio 
practice of Bocoherini was rich and varied. Ml sorts of 
devioes are found in the melodic line, including certain 
non*harmonic tones, embellishments, arpeggios, double stops, 
pedal point, etc. Unusual leaps give a delightful flavor to 
the line, while the rhythmic usage is perhaps the most 
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Important single factor In making Boocherinl's melodic style 
foes.ut5.ful and strony» 

Formally »■ "oec erini was no conservative, nor did he 
achieve a strict formal style. This is one of the most 
important aspects of his music, but at the sane tine it is 
probably the most difficult to explain in detail and with 
definitenees. He uses varied f orris, emphasizing sonata form 
but else using Ihree-part, two-part, minuet-witn trio, 
thene end variations, and rondo form. The development section 
(within sonata form) is generally contained within the 
recapitulation, tbcinjh this is not always the case. His 
free melodic line nearly always carries precedence over- 
regular phrase-length, which tends to make definite theme- 
endings and obvious transitions rather infrequent. The key 
system is regular in the classical sense cf the v/ord, including 
the closely related and next related keys. Certain presenti- 
ments of the future, including third-relationship and cyclic 
form, are to be found in a primitive state, 

Indeed Boccherini f s exhibition of formal freedom is 
refreshing in comparison to the perfected, box-like, 
"Prussianized** formal structure which is so prevelent a 
conception of classic form, Boccherini did not fall into the 
error of fitting his music into e strict and pre-conceived 
mold; rather, the form was fitted to the music according to 
the dictates cf the melodic line. 



01 
Thus, Boccherini' s elate to a place among the list of 
truly :*reat end influential composers err: hardly be denied, 
he knew perfect' y all the traditions anu pr: -ctices of his 
tine, yet he knew too that nusie is a subjective art end he 
was not afraid to try those devices which would help hin 
achieve hie goal, hocchorini's importance is v/ell-evaluated 
in a statement by h. Sondheimer, taker: from Cobbett f s 
Cycl opedic Surve : of Chamber husie: 

The technic of string instruments, which, in con- 
formity with the demands of the development in style, 
progressed during the eighteenth century from almost 
primitive simplicity to all-embracing brilliance, was 
led on to its final stage by Boccherini. At the present 
day, it may seen the permanent artistic value of 
Boccherini f s work is but small, His personality was, 
indeed, soon to be overshadowed by the classical 
masters, but, in the history of musical development at 
least, he deserves e ylace amoii f y the -orinci ;al composers 
of all time. 1 

In the field of ♦cello music, particularly, Boccherini 
is certainly the first great virtuoso to write extensively for 
the instrument — and indeed, the only one we hear today who 
wrote in the beautiful, melodious style of the early classical 
period. Soon after Boccherini, Romberg and other masters 
began to write for the » cello, but their music was more in 
^ he hravura style, and it was not until Beethoven and his 
works for the instrument that our modern stj'le really began 
to orystallize. 

^Cobbett, 0£. cit. , p. 141. 



nevertheless, vd.thin the 'cello music of Boociierini 
are to be found the simplest and most natural principles 
underlying the art. Thoae principles have not beerj forgotten, 
and cannot be forgotten, for certain tenets of melodic 
beauty, formal ingenuity, and harnonic taste will always 
remain with music. 
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